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Some Folks will Register in Roberts Hall for the 
Twenty-Seventh Time for 


Cornell’s Farm and Home Week of 1934 


Reduced fares on most Rooms can be had at 


lines. Ask for round- low cost. 


trip ticket. Local Agent Something on the pro- 


can give exact cost, gram for each member 


of the family. 


WHERE VISITORS REGISTER FOR THE WEEK 


The two-o’clock high-lights each day are: 
Monday, Carl E. Ladd, dean of the Colleges 
Flora Rose, director Home Economics 
Tuesday, Charles H. Baldwin, commissioner of Agriculture and Markets 
Wednesday, Frank H. Hiscock, trustee, Cornell University 
W. I. Myers, governor Federal Farm Credit Administration 
Thursday, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
David C. Adie, commissioner of New York State Department of Public Welfare 


Alfred D. Schoellkopf, chairman, New York State Temporary Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. 


Friday, Herbert H. Lehman, Governor of the State of New York. 


The entire program contains more than four hundred events: lectures, demonstrations, dis- 
cussions, exhibits, contests, and entertainments. The entertainment features include an orches- 
tra concert, two band concerts, drama contest, other plays, two speaking contests, organ recital, 
community singing, games, and motion pictures. 


The dedication of Martha Van Rensselaer Hall, the new building of the College of Home Keo- 
nomies, provides interesting programs throughout the week. 


Bailey Hall holds two Motion pietures here 


thousand persons, It Is every day, Concerts, 


crowded every day organ recitals, and 


during the week at speaking contests thru- 


two o'clock, out the week. 


WHERE THE MAIN SPEECHES ARE GIVEN 


Program Planned for Profit and Pleasure 


Mark the Dates on Your Calendar 


February 12 to 17, inclusive 


College of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York 
A complete program will be sent you, on request. 
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KERMIS 


PRESENTS 


3 Prize Plays 








—uniform high pres- 
sure, maintained 
from beginning to 
end. Usetwo or more 
spray linesifyou like. 
Automatic Strainer 
Cleaner prevents clogging. Interchangeable 
parts. Service orders filled within 24 hours. 


from 1933 Nation-wide Contest 


our 
uplex and Tr aps, Stainless Steel 
Pump Plungers, Autor 
achine-C1 ears and Sprockets and 
her Special Ospraymo features. Send for 


tengorecranee | | February 16, 1934 | 


Makers of Sprayers for 
ore Than 50 Years. 


Wim, HL Hoar, Hoosick Palle N.Y, | Friday Evening, 8:00 O'clock 
FREE Tiugtrated Catalog describes on | 


natic Safet y Device, 





Bailey Hall 















The Round-up Club 
CAFETERIA 


Wholesome Food 
Convenience and Comfort 
Popular Prices 


Animal Husbandry Building 


FARMERS WEEK 
11:30 to 1:30——5:00 to 6:30 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
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Published Monthly from October to June by students in the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics 
at Cornell University. Entered as Second Class matter at the Post Offices, Ithaca and Auburn, New York. Printed by 
The Fenton Press. The Subscription Rate is one dollar a year or three years for two dollars; single copies 15 cents. 
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The University Photo and Gift Shop 


314 College Avenue 


Photographers to the Cornell Athletic Association 


Also Gifts and Greeting Cards for the Holiday Season 




















Isaac Puituies Roserts, 1833-1928 


cA remarkably fine photographic study of Dean Roberts as many 
of the older alumni remember him. The college of agriculture has 
been celebrating his hundredth birthday and the January issue of 
the COUNTRYMAN was dedicated to him. Due to an unfortunate 
error for which we are very sorry the picture appearing on the 
cover of the January issue was of Andrew Dixon White. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


which existed 40 to 50 years ago 

between the practical farmers and 
the Agricultural College professors 
must be bridged. Neither group fully 
comprehended the viewpoint of the 
other. Many of the so-called scien- 
tific authorities on numerous occa- 
sions had proven to be false prophets 
—the “blind leading the blind.” Some 
of their theories failed to work out 
in practice. Hence, in many _ in- 
stances, the “practical farmers” failed 
to accept and try new ideas until af- 
ter their more progressive neighbors 
had pointed the way by following the 
more modern successful methods 
which had been developed at the col- 
lege. After all, education is educa- 
tion whether it comes from a college 
classroom or from over the neighbor’s 
fence. 


[: WAS inevitable that the chasm 


The Farmers’ Institute as a pioneer 
educational movement met the need 
of bringing the college men and the 
farmers together. The Farmers’ In- 
stitute was a clearing house for the 
exchange of agricultural experiences 
and scientific facts. Out of this move- 
ment developed the professional itin- 
erant Farmers’ Institute lecturer, 
whose number throughout the United 
States from the early nineties for 
nearly a quarter of a century was 
legion. 

Among the many men whose names 
have now largely dropped from pub- 
lic view, and most of whom have 
passed on to their reward, but whose 
memories still linger gratefully and 
affectionately in the minds of those 


who survive, may be_ mentioned 
George T. Powell, A. R. Eastman, 
Edward Van Alstyne, George A. 


Smith, Herbert E. Cook, D. P. Wit- 
ter and H. W. Collingwood, all of 
New York State, H. C. Babcock and 
W. D. Hoadd of Wisconsin, T. B. 
Terry and John Gould of Ohio, Wm. 
L. Amons of Maryland, Franklin Dye 
of New Jersey, M. C. Grey of Minne- 
sota, and scores of others were 
“names which made news” and agri- 
cultural history 25 to 40 years ago. 
Carrying over from the Farm- 
ers’ Institute era in agricultural 
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education to our modern agricultural 
extension work, certain names stand 
out in bold relief as brilliant examples 
of those who could successfully trans- 
late scientific facts into successful 
farm practice in terms that all could 
understand. Among them were “Un- 
cle John” Spencer, our own Jared 
“Jeddie” VanWagenen, Jr., and Pro- 
fessor George W. Cavanaugh. 


New York was one of the early 
pioneer states in developing the 
Farmers’ Institute work. It was dur- 
ing my undergraduate days that the 
first Farmers’ Institute in New York 
State was held at Ithaca. This par- 
ticular farmers’ meeting had such an 
irresistible appeal to the writer that 
he cut all college classes for three 
days in succession (without permis- 
sion), in order to drink in the inspir- 
ation and absorb the practical infor- 
mation of the meetings. 
of student conduct was thoroughly 
satisfying, although highly irregular. 
It is no reflection upon the value of 
college teaching to say that the 
“class cutting” in instance was 
fully justified from a_ psychological 
standpoint. The -justification, how- 
ever, was not due to the greater fun- 
damental knowledge acquired, but 
rather to the fact that Institute dis- 
cussions dealt more specifically with 
the immediate applications of scien- 
tific principles to 
problems. 


This breach 


this 


agricultural 
These farmers’ meetings 
possessed a far stronger educational 
appeal to the writer than mathematics 
and languages, which then appeared 
to be too far removed from the soil. 
Here was a clear case of the value of 
objective teaching. A “bull’s eye” to 
shoot at. The Farmers’ Institute dis- 
cussions touched the vital spot; they 
ignited the spark that released the 
pent up energy which started in mo- 
tion the desire to know more— the 
“hunger for truth”, which Professor 
Roberts often told us was the key to 
unlock the door to an education. The 
practical 


live 


scientific 
truths cleared the way for more seri- 


applications of 


ious consideration of the fundamental 
basic sciences. 


HE MOST important single event 


in the history of the agricultural 
development of New York State, if 
judged by the effect upon the present 
and future welfare of the farmer, was 
the acceptance of the financial re- 
sponsibility for establishing and 
maintaining the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture to be administered 
by Cornell University. 

Few persons know how this epoch- 
making event was brought about and 
they, probably, “will not tell’—mod- 
esty and discretion forbidding. Many 
conflicting state interests and funda- 
mental factors in education and state 
administration were involved. How 
near the cause came to being lost is 
submerged history. To recount the 
events leading up to the establish- 
ment of the State College and _ its 
early “growth pains” for many years 
would require a long chapter in a 
history of Cornell University and the 
development of the educational sys- 
tem of the state. It was a worthy 
cause nobly won. 


Space will permit the mention of 
only one minor incident of a purely 
local character in connection with the 
establishment of the State Agricultur- 
al College. This occurred at the time 
the word was flashed from Albany 
that the bill had been signed creating 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. 

In anticipation of the signing of 
the bill by Governor Odell, a_ self- 
appointed committee of members of 
the agricultural staff and volunteer 
student workers organized for a “big 
Several floats were being 
hurriedly prepared by various divi- 
sions of the Agricultural Department 
when all work was abruptly stopped 
by a message from the President of 
the University, relayed through Dean 
Zailey’s Office. It was feared that 
our jubilation activities might be mis- 
understood throughout the state. At 
a hurried conference in the ,Dean’s 
Office, a subdued plan of jollification 
without brass bands or fireworks was 
agreed upon. It was to be a “modest 
educational parade” to be confined to 
the campus, and followed by a digni- 
fied banquet in the Old Armory. 


parade.” 
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It need not be revealed now how 
ammunition was secured from the 
Armory and this “old cannon” fired 
a state salute in honor of the occa- 
sion. To do so would be revealing a 
breach of University discipline. It 
could be said, however, even in those 
days that we “loved a parade.” 

There is an interesting collection of 
photographs in existence showing 
some of the agricultural floats which 
appeared in the “censored parade.” 
Among the special features, the Ani- 
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mal Husbandry Division contributed 
several head of livestock, one of 
which was a mild mannered yearling 
bull led by a student. The next 
morning, greatly to our surprise and 
consternation, there appeared in one 
of the New York City papers a vivid 
report of the great Cornell celebra- 
tion, describing the parade as having 
been headed by “six big black bulls.” 

The reader is referred to Dr. G. F. 
Warren, of President Roosevelt's 
“Brain Trust,’ to Former Commis- 
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sioner of Agriculture, Chas. S. Wil- 
son, formerly a member of the Hoov- 
er Farm Board, to Provost A. R. 
Mann, to Prof. Ralph Curtis, to Dr. 
George Lauman, and to Dr. R. A. 
Pearson, former Commissioner of 
Agriculture of New York State, Pres- 
ident of Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture, and now President of the 
University of Maryland, for confirma- 
tion and further details of the events 
which transpired on this memorable 
occasion. 


A Student’s View of Farmer’s Week 


ee HERE is Roberts’ Hall? 
Who gives the lecture on 

wheat diseases this after- 

noon and where will it be given? Can 
you tell me where I can register?” 
These and many others 
were asked of me while I was work- 
ing at the information table during 
Farm and Home Week. 
To me this confusion 
ment was great fun and it was not un- 


questions 


and excite- 


til the visitors had all gone home that 
I realized that this had any value to 
I believe that students rarely 
think of the importance of it all and 
thus often fail to participate. My 
enthusiasm for everything here had 
not worn off by the end of the first 
term and I said “Yes” when asked if 
I would help during the and 
Home Week. Truly I never spent a 
more exciting and a busier week. 
When it was over I was tired 


The 


me. 


Farm 


very 
and my mind was in a_ whirl. 
value and fun I got out of it, how- 
ever, were great enough to induce 
me to do it all over again last year. 

One of my big moments came when 
I put my biscuits in the home eco- 
nomics oven. You may think that 
putting biscuits in the oven quite or- 
dinary because hundreds of pans of 
biscuits are put into hundreds of ov- 
every day. But 
were different for they were to appear 
on Governor Roosevelt’s table. My 
face got red hovering 
around the oven until at last 
came out. No debutante’s mother 
was ever more anxious about a “com- 
ing out” than I was about the “com- 
ing out” of those biscuits. 

That afternoon I worked on the in- 
formation table in the Home Eco- 
nomics Building. I enjoyed every 
minute of it. I answered many ques- 
tions and gave out a great deal more 
information than I actually 
about. The visitors did not seem to 
mind the occasional misinformation, 
however, so I got along very nicely. 
The outstanding event occurred about 


ens these biscuits 


very from 


they 


knew 
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five o'clock. A tall, well dressed wo- 
man made her way to the table. She 
was very angry,—just how angry was 
not apparent until she spoke. “Have 
you seen John?” I hadn’t and said 
so. “What does he look like,” I en- 
quired. “He is shorter than me, a lit- 
tle bit. He’s wearing a blue suit, 
black shoes, grey overcoat, and that 
awful black hat. He promised to take 
me to the Plant Science Building at 
four-thirty and I haven’t seen hide nor 
hair of him since that lecture at one 
o'clock. He said At this point 
John arrived and succeeded in 
prising me greatly. For after being 
nearly withered myself, be- 
cause I hadn’t seen John, I had to 
stand the shock of seeing a very calm 
little man control the tempest by say- 
ing, sorry, Ida. We 
now.” They went and I returned to 
normal again. 





sur- 


simply 


“’m will go 


HURSDAY was my next big day. 

At eight o’clock I went to the 
home economics kitchen and_ until 
twelve-thirty I made sandwiches,— 
white bread, whole wheat bread,— 
cheese, sardines,—round ones, 
square ones,—all kinds and_ shapes. 
When we had finished our five hun- 
dred sandwiches we went to the dorm 
for lunch. After lunch I “dyed for 
the cause.” My duty in this demon- 
stration was to seat the ladies quiet- 
ly and to provide them with mimeo- 
graphed material. After the lecture I 
gave them each some small pieces of 
white yarn and asked them to experi- 
ment with the dyes. Also, I said that 
I would help them in any way that I 
could. This turned out to be a seri- 
ous mistake for no sooner were the 
words out of my mouth when the 
large woman standing beside me said, 
“T don’t need any help. They call me 
the ‘Master Dyer’ in my county. I 
had so much success with my own 
things that they asked me to dye the 
curtains for the Baptist Sunday 


with 


School—and me a good Methodist, 
too.” While this continued, other 
women plied me with questions. I 
tried to answer the questions and lis- 
ten to her at the same time. The re- 
sult was bad, for she raised her voice 
to make me hear and the others did 
the same. Finally I left in despera- 
tion, saying that I would go get some 
more yarn. When I returned all was 
quiet and I went about helping where 
I could. But peace is never enjoyed 
until it is gone, and the “Master Dy- 
er” returned to tell me that she al- 
ways used such-and-such brand of 
dyes, why didn’t we? Well, just as 
I was thinking, “I know I’m dying, — 
but death where is thy sting”’—her 
daughter arrived and took her away. 


WENT from here to the Lodge 

to be a student hostess. I put on 
a smile at four o’clock and at six I 
was surprised to find it there and still 
looking natural. I answered many 
questions as to the merits of the 
home college and told 
mother that I would 
surely see that her daughter enjoyed 
herself when she came to Cornell. 
Immediately after dinner I hastily 
dressed in formal attire and went to 
Bailey Hall to usher for the Kermis 
plays. Finally at about twelve o’clock 
I relaxed my now very sickly smile 
and went to bed. 

The farmers, their wives and fami- 
lies are greatly benefited by Farm 
and Home Week and look forward to 
it each year. Here they meet old 
friends, see new methods, and have 
their vacation. But I would hesitate 
to say who enjoys it more and gets 
the most out of it,—the students or 
the visitors. For each and all of us, 
no matter what we hope to do in the 
future, have reaped ample reward 
from the satisfaction of having helped 
the colleges in showing our visitors 
the best that we can give them,—in 
knowledge, skills, and friendly co-op- 
eration. 


economics 
each anxious 
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Training Farmers in New York State 


O those born into the system 
é of agricultural education now 
existing in the State of New 
York, it seems that this system must 
always have been in operation. That, 
of course, is not true. It is difficult 
now for me to believe that when I 
enrolled at Cornell in 1908, the great 
program of agricultural education out- 
side and beyond the State College of 
Agriculture existed only in the minds 
and dreams of a few men. Doctor 
Bailey, “Dean Bailey,” as he will al- 
ways be to us who knew him and who 
love him still, surely visualized this 
great program and worked to achieve 
it. And who shall say that wise old 
Professor Roberts was not of a like 
mind? Andrew S. Draper, Commis- 
sioner of Education in this State, set 
forth the outlines of such a program 
in a memorable address entitled “The 
Educational Needs of Agriculture” in 
1908. However, such a program is 
conditioned in its development upon 
popular interest, understanding and 
support. Fulfillment thus lags behind 
the conception by many years. It is 
only as the structure rises above the 
surface that it meets the eye. But the 
unseen labors of gifted men have 
gone into the foundations that make 
the structure possible. 


Now every young man or woman 
can go or should go to college. We 
are recovering from the particular af- 
fliction of mind which seemed to make 
this necessary. But we need to go 
further and stop being sorry for such 
individuals, if a person with college 
training can ever get over a patron- 
izing concern, more or less concealed, 
for the person without such training. 

Farming will be carried on in some 
form so far as we can see, as long 
as the race endures. It is not probable 
that it will be done in any large 
measure by college graduates. It is 
important that those who do it shall 
have some specific training for the 
job. 


In any case, the program of voca- 
tional education in agriculture now in 
effect in this State assumes that 
thousands of men and women proper- 
ly trained may lead happy, useful 
lives. Such a program does not pre- 
clude training of the collegiate type, 
if later it is desired. 


In 1901, the little village of Belle- 
ville in Jefferson County, through en- 
dowment by the public spirited Math- 
er family, established the “Mather 
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School of Agriculture” as a branch of 
Belleville Academy. Its purpose was 
to train young people of the commun- 
ity for farming. It did so and has 
continued to do so. It is the oldest 
institution of its kind in the State. 


N 1908, the village of Hannibal in 


Oswego County, set up a course 
in “academic agriculture,’ whatever 
this term may mean, in conjunction 
with Hannibal High School. The 
same teacher, S. R. Lockwood, dean 
of all teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture, is in charge in the same school 
today. 


Albion in Orleans County followed 
in 1909, and Tully in Onondaga Coun- 
ty in 1910. Since 1910, and continu- 
ing through the lean years of the 
present period, the organization and 
development of departments of voca- 
tional agriculture in high schools 
have made steady progress. There 
were 138 such departments last year. 
They enrolled 3471 full-time pupils 
and 1249 part-time pupils. There are 
now 154 departments with an esti- 
mated total enrollment for the current 
year of 5700 pupils. 

This, then, is no small movement. 
It reaches into the farthest corners of 
the State and it is growing not only 
in numbers but in soundness of or- 
ganization and in richness of content 
year by year. 

It is not expected that every boy 
who studied agriculture in high school 
will become a farmer. Records of 
thousands of such boys, however, in 
various parts of the United States 
indicate that about sixty out of each 
one hundred such boys do become 
farmers. Some, of course, go on to 
college for extended and specialized 
training in agriculture. 

The special schools of agriculture 
have been a part of the state program 
since the establishment of the insti- 
tution at Canton in 1906. There are 
now somewhat similar institutions at 
Alfred, Morrisville, Delhi, Cobleskill 
and Farmingdale. | 

These schools care for a group, the 
needs of which in the main are not 
otherwise met. On the one hand, we 
have the high school department of 
agriculture, the students in which 
average about 14 years of age at en- 
trance. Many of these students have 
not determined the nature of their 
careers. Some of them take agricul- 
tural subjects because these subjects 


are taught in the school and because 
they have a background of familiarity 
with farm practices. They may or 
may not follow agriculture as a voca- 
tion. 


On the other hand, we have the 
college of agriculture offering a type 
of training consonant with university 
standards in other fields to high school 
graduates, many of whom never ex- 
pect to practice the vocation of farm- 
ing. The collegiate type of training 
is strong on principle but weak on 
the application of it, because of the 
numbers involved and because some 
of the things that a farmer must not 
only know but be able to do are not 
considered proper meat for a college 
curriculum. 


TINHE schools of agriculture min- 

ister to students who are at least 
sixteen years of age and most of 
whom are 18 years of age, young 
men who have decided after they 
have passed the compulsory school 
age that they wish practical training 
for the farming vocations. Many of 
these men (50-60 percent) are not high 
school graduates. Even though they 
are high school graduates, the college 
type of training is not what they de- 
sire or need for the purposes which 
they have in mind. The schools of 
agriculture approach the _ technical 
schools with which we are familiar 
in other fields. They do not encroach 
upon the services either of the high 
schools or the colleges. They prob- 
ably do a better job for their own 
group in their own field than can be 
done by other agencies. At the pres- 
ent time, 949 full-time students are 
enrolled in these schools. Included 
in this figure is a small number of 
young women enrolled in various 
types of courses other than agricul- 
tural courses. 


The final answer as to the services 
of these schools must, of course, be 
found in the graduates. That the 
schools do keep close to the realities 
of country life is indicated by the 
fact that of the graduates of the six 
schools of agriculture in New York 
State from 70 to 80 percent, over a 
period of years, actively engage in 
the farming occupations. An addi- 
tional 6 to 8 percent go further with 
some specialized form of agricultural 
training and an equal proportion en- 
gage in occupations that have some 
country life significance. 
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Through Our Wide Windows 


1300 Welcomes 


T HAS been the custom in 
COUNTRYMAN as a 


body, to issue an invitation and a welcome to Farm and 


THE 


representative of the student 


years past for 


Home Week to those into whose hands our publication 
may fall. You who have attended Farm and Home Week 
in the past have perhaps wondered how the student body 
accepted the function. Was it received as a happy vaca- 
interference 
looked 
The whole program, and most especially 


tion from classes or as an unappreciated 


with the scholastic program? Rest assured it is 
upon as neither. 
the student participation in it, is one small way that we 
can show our appreciation and repay in small measure for 
the generosity of you, the citizens of New York State, in 
making this splendid institution and its facilities available 
to us. We 
of the student body are here to make your trip to Ithaca 
instructive and enjoyable. 


It is your school. Get all you can from it. 


Call on us, for be assured we are most glad to have 
you with us. 


Progress in Guidance 


genet IN filled our souls when the new system 
for registration was unfolded before our unbelieving 
eyes. At last definite provisions have been made to bring 
the student into contact with his faculty advisor for the 
purpose of planning his schedule before the rush and dis- 
traction of registration day. To everyone’s amazement 
it does not even smack of compulsion but rather it obvi- 
ates the necessity for the student standing in line long 
hours merely to receive his study card. This has now 
been sent to his faculty advisor whom he must visit to ob- 
tain it, at which time the vital contact is made and ad- 
visor and student may talk things over, incidently plan- 


ning a good sound schedule for the next semester. 


Who would ever have thought that such miracles would 
Once 
these authorities get started there seems to be no stopping 
Whoever is responsible for 
this constructive change should be heartily congratulated 
by all the students. 


come to pass in our fleeting school experience? 


them this side of perfection. 
student 


thought 
Be ready to 


The responsibility now lies largely with the 
body. Tentative schedules should be carefully 
out and constructed before this conference. 
meet your advisor at least half way in discussing your 
plans and ambitions. A little clear thinking in your under- 
when 


graduate days may mean dollars and cents you 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things: 


graduate and present your qualifications for that first po- 
sition. Undoubtedly this plan will throw an additional 
load on a few already overloaded professors who have 
consented to act as advisers at this busy time of year, if 
only they are as interested and aware of the problem as 
Professor MacDaniels. We plead for tolerance and sym- 
pathetic understanding on their part; a willingness to 
spend additional time with those requiring it; a sound 
judgment and firmness which is nevertheless open- 
minded; an unbiased vision of the broad education and 
not a dazzling picture of a specialized corner! 


A Student Plea 


pentane’ have often expressed the desire that some 
arrangement be made whereby they would be able to 
attend more of the functions during Farmers’ Week. We 
realize that it would not do to excuse classes entirely be- 
cause those for whom the week holds no particular inter- 
est would merely make of it an extended vacation. We 
suggest that instead of attending classes, each student be 
required to attend and briefly report on a maximum of two 
lectures or special functions for each course of his sched- 
ule. Because of the great amount of practical, useful, 
and enjoyable information available we feel that an after- 
noon at the student’s disposal will be worth more to him 
than one spent in the laboratory. 


The subject of the lectures to be reported on should 
be left to the individual instructors. We would prefer 
that it be optional. So that students may attend evening 
functions no assignments should be made during that 
week. With those who would rather copy someone else’s 
report than attend the lecture, we are not concerned; they 
alone will suffer. 


Every year there are a certain number of students 
who do a considerable amount of work on the program 
itself. Some fit animals for the Livestock Show; some 
take part in dramatic and musical functions; some serve 
on committees. Our suggestion is that special exemptions 
be issued from the college office in such cases and ac- 
cording to the merit of the case. 


The plan outlined must necessarily have the coopera- 
tion of all the departments in the two colleges. We ap- 
preciate the leniency which the faculty accorded us last 
year. We feel they are as much interested in the matter 
We want to become a more integral part of 
Farmers’ Week; to mingle with our guests, to hear the 
lecturers, to see the demonstrations, and to go to the 


as we are. 


special functions. 


publish interesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, present the 


latest agricultural information and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead 


fuller and finer lives. 


W. O. Wilkie is running a success- 
ful fruit farm outside of Amsterdam. 


14 


Floyd Nelson Darling, formerly of 
Atlanta, New York, died at the 
Tompkins County Memorial Hospital 
January 10. Mrs. Darling, nee Mar- 
garet Perry Stanion ’11 of Ithaca and 
one daughter, Virginia, survive him. 
Mr. Darling was county agricultural 
director in Keene, New Hampshire, 
for ten years and later directed the 
county agricultural work in Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, and FEastville, 
Virginia. 

Charles Sidney Leete is acting as 
Executive Secretary of the New York 
State Milk Control Board. His ad- 
dress is at the State Office Building, 
Albany, New York. 


"15 


James Crawford is farming in Mar- 
illa, New York. There are now three 
children in the Crawford family. 

Harold M. Stanley, besides running 
a 115-acre farm on the west shore of 
Skaneateles Lake, is acting as secre- 
tary of the New York State Grange 
Revolving Scholarship Fund. This 
fund is doing great work in helping 
farm boys and girls to secure higher 
education. While an undergraduate 
he was a member of the COUNTRY- 
MAN board. 

Paul W. Wing tells us that he is 
in the employ of the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, Little Falls, New York. 
His address is 547 Garden Street in 
that city. Except for a short recess 
to help Uncle Sam about sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, Paul has been 
building up a little family of his own 
and helping the above company man- 
ufacture pasteurizing equipment, stor- 
age tanks, coolers and other kinds of 
milk plant equipment. 


719 


Maynard C. Hammond left Boy 
Scout work in April, to take over his 
wife’s father’s farm of eighty-six 
acres, near Port Jervis, N. Y. on 
Route 42. Mrs. Hammond was Lil- 








lian A. Lybolt ’18. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond have been erecting vaca- 
tion cabins, furnished and equipped 
with running water, gas for cook- 
ing, and fire place. There is deer 
hunting in the vicinity and a spring- 
fed lake and trout streams. The ad- 
dress is Star Route, Sparrowbush, 
New York. They are advertising as 
the Caboonshee 4-C Cabins. 


*21 


R. E. Britt is doing extension work 
with the agricultural engineering de- 
partment. He and F. William Bar- 
rett '15, farm superintendent, are run- 
ning a tractor and spray rig school. 


"22 


I. B. Solberg is a successful land- 
scape architect in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 


23 


Adriance S. Foster has risen to the 
rank of professor of botany in the 
University of Oklahoma. He lives in 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Malcolm E. Smith is working in the 
Fruits and Vegetables Division of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Most of his time is spent 
on the Boston market. “Mac” writes 
us that he has two daughters, 
seven and the other, Sylvia, born just 
last May. “Mac’s” address is 57 
Hawthorne Ave., Auburndale, Mass- 
achusetts. 


one 


"24 

John S. “Si” Crossman is repre- 
senting the medical department of the 
McMillan Publishing Company’s Bos- 
ton Office. A former room-mate of 
his tells us that “Si” is keeping 
“bachelor’s hall’ in a five-room bung- 
alow of his own in the suburbs of 
Boston. Our informant vouches for 
“Si’s” housekeeping ability in his new 
home,—and a one-time room-mate 
should know. 

Dr. Paul R. Needham with his fam- 
ily, returned from Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, to Ithaca for the 
holidays. 












































































Leo R. Blanding is working for the 
Federal Land Bank in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. His address is 40 
Clarendon St., in that city. 

A. J. “Al” VanSchoick is now list- 
ed among those who have succumbed 
to the art of Cupid and the wiles of 
womankind and has married a “Blue 
Ridge” girl from West Virginia. 
“Al” is working for the New York 
Power and Light Company and is lo- 
cated at 502 Warren St., Hudson, 
New York. 

"28 

Harold Halverson is attorney for 
the Ithaca Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. He is living in the Van Rens- 
selaer Apartments, State Street. 

A. LaMar Lane is the principal and 
teacher of agriculture at Sherwood 
Central School at Sherwood, New 
York. He formerly taught agricul- 
ture at Sherburne, New York. His 
address is Poplar Ridge, New York. 

Dr. Ernst C. Abbey has a National 
Research Fellowship. He is located 
at Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


’29 


Archie W. Budd, B. S., is manag- 
ing 14,000 acres of timberland in Mid- 
dleburg, Clay County, Florida. He 
August 15 to Miss 
Wilna Jennings (a graduate of Stet- 
son 733) of Middleburg. He writes 
that Norman Martin ’33, is assistant 
manager of Budd Foresters, Inc., in 
Middleburg. 

Bernard Harkness is _ practically 
running a C.C.C. camp. He is archi- 
tect foreman and educational director 
of a camp near Bear Mountain. His 
address is 1247 Co. C. C. C,, Iona 
Island, New York. 

George H. Hepting, who secured 
his B. S. degree in ’29 and Ph.D. in 
33, is now expert forest pathology 
adviser to the Middle Atlantic divi- 
sion of the Citizens’ Conservation 
Corps. His headquarters are in Wash- 
ington. 


was married on 


Gladys Lum is teaching science ina 
Rochester high school, 
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M. Clara Medders is with the 
Brooklyn Edison Company. 

Pascal P. Pirone married Loretta 
Kelly, December 21, 1933, at Hemp- 
stead, Long Island. Dr. and Mrs. 
Pirone will live at 9 Greenridge Ave., 
White Plains, New York. 

Mary Quigley is head dierician in 
the Children’s Hospital, Buffalo, New 
York. 


The Poughkeepsie Nursery Com- 
pany has claimed two Cornell gradu- 
ates, Gerald “Jerry” Rathjen and Al- 
bert W. Hosteck ’29. 

Mrs. Charlotte Rooney (Charlotte 
Kolb ’29) is working in the Gas and 
Electric Company at Elmira, New 
York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wade have 
announced the marriage of their 
daughter Miriam Anne to Gerald P. 
Rhodes ’28. The time was Decem- 
ber 24 and the place Sage Chapel. 


Sylvia Wagner is head dietician in 
the Waterbury Hospital, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


Marion Walbancke is_ teaching 
home making at the Richmond Hill 
High School, New York City. 

Helen Whalen is teaching home 
making in the New Hartford High 
School, New Hartford, New York 


”30 


Earl Arnold is extension instructor 
in the agricultural engineering de- 
partment. His address is 214 Thurs- 
ton Avenue, Ithaca, New York. 

C. R. Champion is operating his 
own nursery at Perry, Ohio. 


Miss Helen LaMonte Griffis, for- 
merly of Roslyn Heights, New York, 
but more recently of Owego where 
she has been teaching, was married 
to Donald Emblem in Sage Chapel, 
December 23, 1933. Mr. Emblem is 
a graduate of Ohio University and 
is engaged in the insurance business 
in Ithaca. 


R. S. Loomis is the manager of a 
G. L. F. store at Cuba, New York. 


H. Charles Tomlinson has returned 
to England and is living at home, 
Ridgewood, Croham Manor Road, 
South Croydon, Surrey. Among oth- 
er activities, “Tommy” designs and il- 
lustrates books, including ones by 
that illustrious author, H. M. Tomlin- 
son, his father. 


Our friend Dan Cupid was out dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays and we 
learn that Earl B. “Pat” Pattison suc- 
cumbed to the skill of this famed 
archer. Earl is an appraiser for the 
Federal Land Bank and he and Mrs. 
Pattison (Marjorie Rose ’30 Arts) are 
living at 111 Myrtle Avenue, Newark, 
New York. 


The Cornell Countryman 


B. F. Webber is possibly the only 
lucky “grad” who can spend most of 
his time on the fairways. He is in 
charge of grounds at a Wilmington 
golf links. His address is 1602 Syca- 
more Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Another recent graduate is making 
a success of farming. Jesse Gifford 
is working on his father’s farm in 
Gasport. 

Assistant Professor E. S. Harrison 
31 Ph.D. and Mrs. Harrison, Arts ’32, 
announce the birth of a daughter, 
Ann, on November 22. The Harri- 
sons also have a son, Edwin Shep- 
herd, Jr., who was born November 
16, 1932. Assistant Professor Harri- 
son is in the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. 

George Kern is another son who 
has followed in his father’s footsteps. 
George is associated with his father 
in the Wyoming Nursery. His ad- 
dress is Wyoming, Ohio. 

W. F. Pease is the proud father of 
a girl, Diane May, born on December 
27. “Wild Wilbur” was the manag- 
ing editor of this publication. His ad- 
dress is Castile, New York. 

Carl E. VanDeman worked last 
spring as county agent-at-large for 
the Vermont Extension Service. At 
present he is working for the North- 
ern Orchard Company, Inc., at Peru, 
New York. This last fall they pro- 
duced what Carl claims is the world’s 
largest McIntosh apple crop, a total 
yield of 50,000 bushels from one or- 
chard. 


"32 


Frances Arnold was recently ap- 
pointed dietician in the Buffalo City 
Hospital. 

C. A. E. Branche is in charge of a 
G. L. F. store. His address is 
Berkshire, New York. “Twig” was 
a member of the COUNTRYMAN 
board while in school. 

Mrs. Katharine Beyland (Katharine 
Laney) is doing Extension Work in 
Monroe County. 

Mary FitzRandolph was appointed 
October first as home demonstration 
agent for Niagara County. Her head- 
quarters are at the Home Bureau Of- 
fice at Lockport, New York. 

Jerry C. O’Rourk, B. S., is a recep- 
tion clerk at the Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 

K. G. “Kate” Rogers, former mem- 
ber of the CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN board, is teaching Home Ec- 
onomics and English at Massena, New 
York. Her address is 24 Grove St., 
Massena, New York. 

Clara S. Smith was doing social 
welfare work with the Pottstown 
Family Welfare Society until Novem- 
ber, 1933. Since then she has been 
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working with the Pennsylvania State 
Emergency Relief through its Mont- 
gomery County District No. 1 office 
with headquarters in Pottstown. 


Demaris Summer ’32 and Don Gir- 
ven were married August 15 at her 
home in Corfu, New York. Her hus- 
band is a state trooper and she is 
teaching at Ellington, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton Beldon (Kath- 
erine Kammerer) are the proud pos- 
cessors of a son, Robert Scott, born 
October 6, 1933. They are living at 
47 Elm Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Dr. Willard Francis Crosier, who is 
located with the state seed laboratory 
at Geneva, announces a son born in 
September. 


Donald D. “Don” Eastman, is As- 
sistant Manager of the Dairymen’s 
League milk plant at Harrison, N. Y. 
Don received his master’s degree in 
Agricultural Economics while at Cor- 
nell, 


Mr. William Eldridge is teaching 
agriculture in the Belle Ville Acad- 
emy at Belle Ville, N. Y. 


Edward Guthrie is with the G. L. F. 
egg auction at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Virginia P. Haviland is studying in- 
terior decoration. She lives at 942 
Salam Avenue, Hillside, N. J. 


Arthur Holweg is in government 
forestry work in Speedwell, Va. He 
has charge of a group of men on 
stand improvement. 


Homer Darling Jewel, two year 
agriculture, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident late in October in 
Michigan while he was returning from 
the exposition in Chicago. Two cou- 
sins with whom he was riding, were 
also killed when they ran head on into 
a truck on a curve. 


Dorothy “Dot” Lutz is teaching 
Home Economics at Prattsville. 


Miss Slava Malec is home at Edin- 
burgh, N. Y., after eight months of 
training in dietetics at the Fifth Ave+ 
nue Hospital in New York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson (Helene 
Brown) of 523 E. Buffalo Street, Ith- 
aca, have a baby girl, Alice Jean. 

Charles Ogden is working for Har- 
ris and Company at Rochester. 

Harold Olsen is with the G. L. F. 
egg auction at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don Russell is assisting in farm 
management extension. He recently 
returned after working for some time 
for the New York Central Railroad 
managing farm tours to the World 
Fair. 

Asa Harold Smith is in Government 
Forestry work 60 miles north of Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

G. E. Underwood is acting head of 
the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics at Virginia Polytechnic at 
Blacksburg in the absence of A. N. 
Young, 17. 
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Better late than never, or should 
we say no news is good news. Well, 
anyway, Donald F. Armstrong was 
married early in July to Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Doyle of Elmira. Mr. and 
Mrs. Armstrong are living at Delmar, 
New York, where Don is teaching vo- 
cational agriculture. Don, you will 
remember, was president of the Ag- 
Domecon Association in ’32-’33. 

Robert Otto Berg was drowned Oc- 
tober 24 at Sunapee Lake, New 
Hampshire. During the past summer 
he was employed at the Boice- 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search at Yonkers, New York. While 
spending a week-end at the lake, his 
canoe, in some unexplained way, cap- 
sized and Berg was drowned. Funeral 
services were held October 29th at 
Nanuet, New York. He was a mem- 
ber of Pi Alpha Xi, the national hon- 
orary society in Floriculture. 

Bert L. Cook started the new year 
off right. He was married on New 
Year’s Day to Dorothy E. English ’32. 
Bert is working as a collector for the 
International Harvester Company. 

Max Constable is the rural repre- 
sentative of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company. He lives at 66 
North Main Street, Liberty, New 
York. 

Vincent “Vint” Davis is teaching 
science in the high school at Greene, 
New York. 


TWO 


— BOTH — 





ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


Outstanding Motor Car Values 


BUICK 


‘‘The Ride With A Glide’’ 


PONTIAC 


‘*Proved In 1933—Improved In 1934’’ 


With Knee-Action Front Wheels and 
Many Other Added Improvements. 


‘‘Ask For A Demonstration’”’ 


J. (. PRITCHARD & SON 


227 South Cayuga Street 
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The Montgomery Evergreen Nurs- 
ery is engaging the services of Dexter 
Davis. His address is Cos Cob, Con- 
necticut. 


R. F. Downen is superintendent of 
grounds at the Binghamton State 
Hospital. 


F. M. “Fred” Jeffers is superintend- 
ent of grounds at the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company Farm at 
Mount McGregor, New York. “Fred” 
is a volunteer fireman but without 
much success. He has missed every- 
one of the three fires.of which Mount 
McGregor boasts. 


Janet E. “The Forest Home Flash” 
Robinson visited relatives in Wyom- 
ing during the summer and fall and 
did her share of horse-back riding 
and driving the dogies while she was 
there. She has come back to her 
home in Ithaca this winter and is 
dipping into all kinds of activities 
here. She is working under Miss 
Monroe in the department of house- 
hold economics and home manage- 
ment of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics. She is acting as WESG’s 
radio announcer for the Home Bur- 
eau programs and is attending night 
school in addition to this other work. 
Janet was a member of the COUN- 
TRYMAN board and was the founder 
of the “Ditherings” column of the 
Domecon page. 
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Theo. Murzynski is manager of a 
large poultry farm in Corder, Mis- 
souri. 

Portia Hopper is teaching home 
economics in the Tully High School 
at Tully, N. Y. 


Richard Nulle is employed at the 
Waldorf Astoria, New York City. His 
address is 131 Riverside Drive. 

Richard C. Ringrose has a fellow- 
ship and is working for his doctor’s 
degree. “Dick” may usually be found 
at the Poultry Building. 

Leland “Lee” Sheldon is working 
with his father on a retail milk farm 
at Fulton, N. Y. 

Tohn Hubert Thompson is living at 
9 N. Liberty Avenue, Union, N. Y. 

J. W. Thompson is at Camp F-5 on 
the Unanka National Forest, with 
Robens and Holweg. Johnny writes 
that these camps on this Forest will 
be kept open all winter. His line is 
stand improvement and thinning. 

Herbert “Herb” Wright let this 
news trickle into the office. He is 
working as a CCC foreman at Vine- 
lands, New Jersey. He savs that the 
job is fine and that New Jersey has 
other advantages. 


"35 


On December 3, 1933, Gladys 
Schoonmaker was married to Mr. Ed- 
ward Carle at Accord, New York, 
where they are now living. 





| Now’s the time to get your 


NEW 1934 


PHILCO 


Enjoy the fine pro- 


grams with 


A Real Radio 


See the New Philco 
Battery Set 


Complete 


Complete Selection of all Models 


from $20.00 to $600 at 


JONES RADIO DEN 


107 South Aurora St. 
Phone 4228 


| Guranteed Service on all Makes of Radios 
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| Junior Week Necessities ! 


Victor, Brunswick, Bluebird 
Vocalion and Perfect Records 


New RCA Victor Radio 
Phonograph Combinations 


Radio Phonograph Service 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO and New Tubes 
Splendid Meals Were Served SEE 
in this Old Home i 
Today an excellent Luncheon at 50c and Din- Pianos Rented 
ners from 65c to $1.00 are making this old ie eae Ba 





home even a se sisal | RCA Victor, Apes Kent, 
Edith H. Harned & Sons Crosley Radios for the room 
$23.50 up 


of the SHELDRAKE HOUSE on 
CAYUGA LAKE—Mgrs. 
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Dress Wear for 
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first 
Let us show you our Wear Weave | 7 
(All editions are guaranteed) 
Full Dress Suit NEW BOOKS 
in stock 


for all courses in 


¢ A000 SECOND TERM 
A TRIANGLE 


Also Exclusive Line of Full Dress 
and Tuxedo Accessories & a AK 
Drake's — 
412 College Ave. Sheldon Court 


314 E. State St. Next to Strand OPEN EVENINGS 
: for your convenience 
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BRAIN TRUST FEATURES 
FARM AND HOME WEEK 


Professor G. F. Warren ’03, head of 
the agricultural economics depart- 
ment at Cornell, and member of the 
“brain trust”, and Honorable W. I. 
Myers, governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration at Washington, are 
among the headliners on the Farm 
and Home Week program, February 
12 to 17, 


Dr. Myers, who, until last Novem- 
ber, was a professor of farm manage- 
ment at Cornell but was relieved to 
take up his duties at the nation’s cap- 
ital, will speak on agriculturai credit. 


Dr. Warren, who is famous for his 
association with the monetary poli- 
cies of the present national adminis- 
tration, will give four lectures during 
the week. On Monday he will give 
suggestions to young farmers; Wed- 
nesday, he speaks on methods of or- 
ganization for doing the world’s 
work; Thursday, he discusses the 
price of farm products and on Fri- 
day he analyzes the monetary situa- 
tion. All of these lectures will be at 
11:00 A. M. 


Dr. F. A. Pearson ’12, professor of 
prices and of statistics at Cornell 
and colloborator of Dr. Warren, will 
speak on gold and prices. 


E. H. Thompson, president of the 
Federal Land Bank at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, will speak on the fa- 
cilities of the Federal Land Bank. 


Dr. V. B. Hart ’16, former exten- 
sion professor in the department of 
agricultural economics, and now pres- 
ident of the Production Credit Asso- 
ciation in this section of the country, 
will speak on credit for farmers 
through production credit associa- 
tions. 


PROFESSOR J. E. RICE 
NAMED ON COMMITTEE 


Professor J. E. Rice 90 attended a 
meeting of the Northeastern Poultry 
Producers’ Council January 12-13. 
Representatives from thirteen north- 
eastern states were present. A code, 
prepared to improve the marketing 
conditions of live poultry in the met- 
ropolitan district, was considered. 
Like many others, the poultry indus- 
try has fallen under the influence of 
racketeers who exact graft charges 
from the poultrymen about New York 
City. Therefore the majority of poul- 
trymen send their products to other 
cities which, consequently is an added 
expense for the consumer. At the 
meeting a delegation of seven were 
appointed to appear before Mr. Mor- 
gan whom Mayor LaGuardia has ap- 
pointed responsible for the marketing 
conditions of the city. The mayor 
said that he would welcome any evi- 
dence that the racket existed and that 
he would do all in his power to anni- 
hilate it. A hatchery code prepared 
last summer by the International 
Baby Chick Association and the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers’ 


Council was presented at Washington 
and signed by Secretary Wallace and 
President Roosevelt. This provided 
for a committee of twenty-one per- 
sons to supervise the poultry market- 
ing conditions in the entire United 
States. The four appointed to repre- 
sent the thirteen northeastern states 
are W. R. Hazard, President of the 
Committee, Elmer Wene, Henry 
Hocker, and Professor J. E. Rice. 
The functions of this code deal par- 
ticularly with the sale of baby chicks. 


CORNELLIANS REMAIN 
IN ECONOMIC SPOTLIGHT 


Professor George F. Warren ’03, 
gave a paper on gold before the 
American Economic Association at 
a conference in Philadelphia on De- 
cember 28. The paper was jointly 
prepared by Professor Warren and 
Professor F. A. Pearson ’12, of the 
Agricultural Economics Department 
of Cornell University. Both men are 
numbered among President Roose- 
velt’s monetary advisors. 


Morgenthau 713 Receives Cabinet 
Appointment: 


On New Year’s Day, President 
Roosevelt officially announced the 
promotion of Henry Morgenthau ‘13 
to full membership in his cabinet as 
Secretary of the Treasury. For the 
previous six weeks, Mr. Morgenthau 
had been serving as Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, having been ap- 
pointed to substitute for Secretary 
Woodin, who was suffering from a 
throat infection. 


Mr. Morgenthau has been Conser- 
vation Commissioner of New York 
State and has also been a member of 
former Governor Roosevelt’s Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee. 


Two Men Receive Farm Credit 
Positions 


Dr. V. B. Hart ’16 and Dr. J. F. 
Harriott, of the College of Agricul- 
ture, have been granted one-year 
leaves of absence in order that they 
may assume executive positions in 
the Production Credit Corporation of 
Springfield, Mass. The Corporation 
is an affiliate of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. Dr. Hart, Extension 
Professor of Farm Management, has 
already left to take up his duties as 
President of the credit concern, Dr. 
Harriott will leave January 22 to be- 
come vice-president. 


Pomology Instructor Called To 
Capitol. 


S. R. Levering ’30, who has been 
working in the pomology department 
since graduation, was called from his 
instructorship in the college to aid 
W. I. Myers ’14 in the farm credit 
administration in Washington. Lev- 
ering took up his work at the capitol 
shortly after the beginning of the new 
year. 


STUDENTS SHOW STOCK 
FARM AND HOME WEEK 


The Student Livestock Show spon- 
sored by the Round-Up Club and the 
animal husbandry department will be 
held on Thursday afternoon of Farm 
and Home Week, February 15, 1934, 
in the Judging Pavilion. Over a hun- 
dred animals are being fitted for ex- 
hibition in this contest which has 
come to be one of the high lights of 
the ag campus. 


Many awards are offered in 
contest. All types of animals will 
be shown including horses; cattle, 
both beef and dairy; sheep; and swine. 
The class winners of each of these 
types of animals then compete for the 
championship for that type of animal. 
These winners are awarded a medal 
and a silver cup for their accomplish- 
ment which is based entirely on fitting 
and showmanship. 


this 


The superintendents of the various 
departments of this show are George 
Allen ’34, general superintendent; 
John Sumner 735, assistant general 
superintendent; Virginia Yoder ’35, 
superintendent of horses; John Dunn 
"34, superintendent of sheep; Richard 
Hammond ’35, superintendent of 
swine; Gordon Butler ’34, superin- 
tendent of beef cattle; Alfred Ingalls 
36, superintendent of dairy cattle. 


The Round-Up Club also sponsors 
the Student Livestock Judging Con- 
tests held this year on Thursday after- 
noon of Farm and Home Week, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1934. The winner of this 
contest who has successfully judged 
classes of horses, sheep, swine, dairy 
and beef cattle receives a large, sil- 
ver trophy which is offered by Pro- 
fessor F. B. Morrison, head of the 
animal husbandry department. The 
superintendent of this feature of the 
show is Theodore Woodruff ’35. 


The Round-Up Club also conducts 
a cafeteria during Farm and Home 
Week which is to be supervised this 
year by S. A. Child ’35. 


One of the largest crowd-drawing 
features of this week of student ac- 
tivities, is the Co-ed Milking Contest. 
This unique competition was organ- 
ized here at Cornell for the first time 
last year under the supervision of 
Viola Henry ’35 who holds the na- 
tional honors for this accomplish- 
ment. She made this novel and uni- 
que feature a great success last year, 
and she has consented to supervise 
the contest again this year. 


CLOTHING SPECIALISTS GIVE 
HINTS FOR GOOD GROOMING 


Miss Mildred Carney, assistant pro- 
fessor, Mrs. Butts, instructor, and 
Mrs. Mcllroy, director of the Cos- 
tume Shop, all of the College of 
Home Economics, speak on the care 
of clothing during Farm and Home 


Week. 
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SHORT FLORIST COURSE 
HAS GOOD PROGRAM 


The department of floriculture and 
ornamental horticulture held a flor- 
ist’s short course, January 15-18, in 
the plant science building. 

Professor E. A. White opened the 
conference Monday with a talk: 
“Twenty-five Years of Progress in 
Commercial Floriculture.” Of special 
interest was the evening session when 
Dr. L. H. Bailey gave an illustrated 
lecture entitled “Plant Hunting on the 
Barro Colorado Istands.” 

Speakers during the Tuesday and 
Wednesday meetings included Dr. F. 
A. Pearson '12 of the agricultural 
economics department, W. E. Blau- 
velt ’26 of entomology, Dr. L. M. 
Massey of plant pathology, and R. C. 
Allen, Kenneth Post, A. M. S. Prid- 
ham and J. C. Ratsek of floriculture. 
An inspection of research experiments 
and equipment was made Wednesday 
afternoon. At the banquet that ev- 
ening L. W. C. Tuthill of New York 
City was the principal speaker. 


CHAUTAUQUA GROUP 
HOLDS ANNUAL BANQUET 


The Chautauqua County Cornell 
Club held its annual banquet at 
Jamestown, New York, on January 9. 
Eighty members of the club were 
present, and Professor Charles A. 
Taylor of Cornell University was the 
speaker. } 

The chairman of the committee on 
arrangements was Robert M. Grout 
of Kennedy, Chautauqua County, a 
winter course student in 1932-33. His 
father, Emery M. Grout, was a win- 
ter course student about 1908. The 
toastmaster was Fenton T. Prittie of 
Frewsburg, Chautauqua County. Mr. 
Prittie was a winter course student in 
the dairy industry course in 1930-31. 

The Chautauqua County Cornell 
Club has been continuously active for 
23 years. Ordinarily it holds meet- 
ings once a month, with a banquet 
once a year. The majority of the 
members are farmers and former win- 
ter course students. 


FLORICULTURE SOCIETY 
HAS JANUARY MEETING 


The Floriculture Club held its reg- 
ular meeting January 9, in the seminar 
room of the plant science building 
with over fifty members in attend- 
ance. Milton F. Untermyer ’34, presi- 
dent of the club, presided. At the 
business meeting it was voted to have 
a Floriculture Club page in the Cor- 
nellian. The speakers on the program 
were five instructors of the depart- 
ment. Mr. Henry Skinner spoke of 
his visit to the Arnold Arboretum at 
Boston during the Christmas vaca- 
tion and the sub-zero weather which 
prevented his full benefit of the trip. 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Ratsek gave re- 
ports on the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Boston and Mr. Ken- 
neth Post told of the great Boston 
flower markets. 

Mr. Donald Wyman then was _ in- 
troduced. He read excerpts from 
writings of William Penn concerning 
the magnificent forests then found in 
Pennsylvania. He gave a list of trees 
near Philadelphia which are over two 
hundred and fifty years old. Then he 
showed a few examples of glasswork 
done by the Blashkas family who pre- 
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sented Harvard University their col- 
lection of glass flowers and other nat- 
ural imitations. These are so well 
made that they appear real to trained 
observers. 

Refreshments were served by Edith 
Beasley 734. 

The February meeting will be held 
the 13th with Professor Dallenbach 
the principal speaker. 


WHETZEL ELECTED TO 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


At the regular January meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity announcement was made of 
the election of Professor H. H. Whet- 
zel to the Board as one of the three 
representatives of the faculty consult- 
ing with the board. Professor Whet- 
zel, head of the plant pathology de- 
partment, will sit with Professors 
George Young, Jr., and J. P. Bretz. 


FUTURE FARMERS CLUB 
HELPS WITH CONTESTS 


The University Future Farmers 
Club has taken upon itself the task 
of helping the professors who have 
charge of the judging contests during 
Farm and Home Week. There will 
be judging contests in dairy cattle, 
milk, animal husbandry, poultry, fruit, 
potatoes, plant diseases, and farm 
shop. 

They are planning to give even a 
bigger and better entertainment this 
year than they did last year, for the 
high school young farmers who 
come here for Farm and Home Week. 
Those who attended their program 
last year remember the fun and food. 

This club is rather a new organiza- 
tion in the university for its activi- 
ties only began in the fall of ’32. 
Donald Armstrong ’33 was then pres- 
ident and held that duty until the 
new president, C. L. Pinkney ’34, was 
elected in the spring. Professor Hos- 
kins, their advisor, is also interested 
in the high school clubs of Future 
Farmers. Juniors and_ seniors. of 
rural education are members of this 
club here, but freshmen and _ sopho- 
mores are eligible if they have been 
Future Farmers in high school. 
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CORNELL PRODUCES 
AN ALL-AMERICAN 


If Cornell could not place a man on 
the All-American football team in 
1934, she did succeed in putting a 
cow on the All-American cow team of 
the Holstein-Friesian breed. Cornell 
is proud to announce that Cornell Ol- 
lie Pride was chosen All-American 
three-year-old Holstein-Friesian cow 
for 1933. She was made Senior and 
Grand Champion at New York State 
Fair and at the Eastern States Expo- 
sition. These awards were enough 
to insure her a place as an All-Amer- 
ican for this year. 

The committee of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America de- 
cided that no other three-year-old 
cow this year has been shown at any 
Fair in the United States or Canada 
in a better form than Cornell Ollie 
Pride. 

We are particularly proud that 
Pride is also Senior world’s Cham- 
pion in the Senior two-year-old class 
in the Advanced Registry of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association. In 305 
days, milking three times a day and 
carrying a calf 179 days out of the 
305-day period, Pride made 17,231 lbs. 
milk and 650.5 lbs. butterfat with an 
average test of 3.8 per cent. This 
made her the world’s champion pro- 
ducer for this age. 

Pride was then continued on test 
and completed her 365-day senior two- 
year-old record. In this length of 
time, she produced 20,000.4 pounds of 
milk and 772 pounds of butterfat with 
an average test of 3.9 per cent, and 
carried her calf 239 days of the 365- 
day period. This récord gives her 
second place as a senior two-year-old 
in the yearly division. 

These two records give Pride first 
place in New York State in both di- 
visions of the Advanced Registry. 

Pride was bred to Prince Ormsby 
Inka May, one of the leading Hol- 
stein-Friesian bulls of the present day, 
and has given us a good bull calf 
from this breeding. This calf is com- 
ing along very well and will make us 
a nice junior herd sire if nothing hap- 
pens to him. 

Pride has been classified as “Excel- 
lent” by one of the good Holstein 
judges, Mr. Ward Stevens. 





CORNELL'S FIRST ALL«<AMERICAN 
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4-H CLUB PLANS 
FOR FARMERS’ WEEK 


The University 4-H Club held a 
business meeting January 8, at which 
plans were made for participating in 
Farm and Home Week activities. The 
club is cooperating with the depart- 
ment of rural social organization in a 
demonstration of inexpensive games 
for rural groups. Margaret Lloyd ’36 
is in charge of this demonstration. 
Harold Sweet ’35 and Harold Smith 
36 are to have charge of the candy 
booth which is to be conducted by the 
club during the week. Also, the club 
is planning to entertain the County 
Club agents sometime during the 
week. 


After the business meeting was ad- 
journed, John Mott ’37, Moses Trophy 
alternate, gave an interesting account 
of his recent trip to the International 
4-H Club Congress held at Chicago. 


Marian Crandon ’35 was in charge 
of an enjoyable social hour with 
which the evening ended. 


RECORD TIME 


With Junior Week just around the 
corner, finals over, and that worried 
look gone, why not drop in at some 
nearby music store and modernize 
your record supply? There are some 
wonderful orchestrations of numbers 
just out that are well worth having. 


The best in leading records this 
month seems to be a triple tie. Jan 
Garber gives us one of the best of the 
new year in “You’re Gonna’ Lose 
Your Gal” and “You’ve Got Every- 
thing.” If you haven’t got this rec- 
ord, get it, even if you have to buy 
it. A piece which is taking the 
country by storm is Whiteman’s pre- 
sentation of—yes, you’ve guessed it— 
“Smoke Gets In Your Eyes.” The 
other side is “Something Had To 
Happen.” Both Garber’s and White- 
man’s records are fine presentations 
both for Victor and for you—Buy 
them. The third record in this triple 
tie seems to most logically center 
upon Hal Kemp’s Brunswick record- 
ing of the hit number “Puddin’ Head 
Jones” and that post-repeal number 
“My Old Man.” 


We also recommend Brunswick's 
recording of the following: Jay Whid- 
den’s Biltmore Orchestra in “You're 
Such a Comfort To Me” and “Many 
Moons Ago.” Freddy Martin’s work 
in “Everything I Have Is Yours” and 
“My Dancing Lady.” Hal Kemp's 
presentation of “Don’t You Remem- 
ber Me” and “One Minute To One.” 


If you have a yen for waltzes try 
Victor Young’s presentation of “Just 
A Year Ago Tonight” and “Good- 
night Little Girl Of My Dreams,”—on 
a Brunswick record. If you like or- 
gan music try Jesse Crawford's Vic- 
tor Recording of “Auf Wiedersehn” 
and “My Beautiful Lady.” Victor hits 
a new high when Ramona skids into 
the limelight with those two peppy, 
popular numbers, “Annie Doesn’t Live 
Here Any More” and “Not For All 
the Rice in China.” 


This is by no means a complete list 
but it would certainly put zest in your 
music collection and pep in the circu- 
lation of the now famous dollar if 
you profited by these suggestions. 
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A LESSON FROM GRANDPA 
RAT 


Experiments in the Animal Nutri- 
tion Laboratory in the Dairy Building 
are taking rather interesting and un- 
usual trends. A visit to the rat col- 
ony revealed that the majority of the 
experiments deal with animals in the 
latter two-thirds of life instead of 
with rapidly growing young animals. 
Some of our uncles, fathers, and 
grandfathers will be glad to hear this, 
for they probably think that it is 
about time that their needs received 
more attention than those of the 
young upstarts of the present gener- 
ation. 


One experiment being carried on at 
the present concerns high and low 
calcium diets. The effect of varying 
amounts of calcium in the diet is to 
be partially determined by the break- 
ing strength of the bones of the rats. 
A bone is taken from the leg of a 
dead rat and is balanced upon an in- 
genious device which tests the break- 
ing strength of the bone. 


The life insurance companies should 
look up the stunting experiment. This 
particular piece of work has been in 
progress for over three years. Since 
one year in a rat’s life corresponds to 
thirty years in the life of a person, 
the old rats are comparable to nona- 
genarians. There were originally three 
groups of about 35 rats each in this 
experiment. A diet adequate, as far 
as known, in protein, carbohydrates, 
minerals, and vitamins was planned. 
Group I was self-fed this diet. Groups 
II and III were stunted by receiving 
inadequate amounts of the same diet. 
By this method their growing period 
was extended from four or five 
months to about two years. After two 
years all the rats were allowed to eat 
all they wanted. Only one rat of the 
group which was allowed to eat its 
fill is still alive; perhaps he was less 
greedy than his brothers. Seven rats 
have survived in each of the stunted 
groups. In the face of this astound- 
ing fact, why do we eat so much? 
According to grandpa rat, if we 
curbed our appetites for the first 60 
years, we could then gorge to our 
heart’s desire and still live to a ripe 
old age. 


After such a long period on an ex- 
periment, the animals acquire rather 
distinctive characters to the people 
working with them. “Stubby,” a 
frowsy but docile old fellow, nick- 
named because of his lack of tail, was 
pointed out as extremely well be- 
haved. He was also a sound sleeper 
and remained comfortably curled up 
while his cage was removed from the 
shelf. When his cage was rudely 
shaken to interrupt his dreams, he 
rose with a surprised and hurt look 
as if to say, “You will disturb your 
elders, will you?” Certain of the 
other animals were not so gentle, and 
are said to have shown a preference 
for fingers or lead pencils over their 
own daily diet. ; 

Rats are by no means the only ob- 
jects of research in the nutrition lab. 
Guinea-pigs, deer, goats, rabbits, 
sheep, and even clothes, moths, cock- 
roaches, and trout come in for their 
share of attention. 
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ZANZIG WILL DIRECT 
ANNUAL SONG FEST 


Mr. A. D. Zanzig, director of music 
of the national recreation association, 
will return to Ithaca during Farm and 
Home Week this year to conduct 
daily schools for song leaders. Mr. 
Zanzig was on the Farm and Home 
Week program last year, and he has 
been asked to return because of the 
many requests from the men and wo- 
men who attended his song leader- 
ship hours then. 

Last year his one hour programs 
were so well attended that this year 
the time is to be extended to two 
hours, 8 to 10 in the morning, from 
Tuesday through Friday. They will 
be held in the auditorium of Martha 
Van Rensselaer Hall. In addition Mr. 
Zanzig will lead community singing 
in Bailey Hall each day from 1:00 to 
1:45. 

Arrangements for these programs 
are being made by Dr. R. A. Polson, 
extension assistant professor of social 
organization, and Miss Dorothy De- 
Lany ’23, assistant state leader of 
home demonstration agents. 


DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
OFFERS PRIZE PLAYS 


Kermis, the ag dramatic club, will 
present its annual Farm and Home 
Week plays Friday evening, February 
16, at 8:15 in Bailey Hall. This year’s 
plays were selected as usual from the 
nation-wide playwriting contest which 
Kermis sponsors each year. 

“Cheese It,” the first place winner, 
was written by Edna Becker of To- 
peka, Kansas. This lively little skit 
is very appropriately timed. The plot 
centers around the recent milk strikes 
and represents one family’s solution 
of the problem. The cast includes 
Charles Pinkney and Leon McCurdy 
"34; Mary Steinman and Merrill Knapp 
35; Phyllis English and Elena Reyna 
°36; and Mary Pratt, Leanna Wheaton, 
and Gerard Maier ’37. 

“Yesterday’s Rations” by Myrtle G. 
Elsey of Fayetteville, Arkansas, won 
second place. The cast is made up of 
Everett Lattimer ’34; Marjorie Brown 
and Ronald St. John ’35; Marion Pot- 
ter, Mary Park, and John Bentley ’36; 
and Jean Major and Doris Muegel 
"37. 

The third play is “The Market,” by 
Roy George of Phoenix, Arizona. 
Chester Lee ’34, Rhoda Mekeel and 
George Swanson ’36, and Gladys Mc- 
Coy ’37 are the players. The coaches 
are R. C. Coykendall, F. S. West- 
brook, and A. J. Tresidder, of the 
university dramatic staff. 


EASTMAN STAGE HOLDS 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Eastman Stage celebrates its Silver 
Anniversary this year at Farm and 
Home Week. Under the able direc- 
tion of Professor Peabody ’18, special 
plans are being made to make this 
year’s contest especially attractive to 
the guests of the week. Professor 
Everett will be back from his sabbatic 
to attend and an attempt is being 
made to bring back as many as pos- 
sible of the 114 people who have 
spoken in previous contests and to 
make the Stage a reunion of all those 
speakers. 
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1934 MARKS NEW ERA 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The Home Economics College plans 


the most extensive Farm and Home 
Week program, February 12-17, the 
college has ever had. The formal 
dedication of Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of this program. 

The dedication services held in the 
auditorium of this new building, are 
as follows: 

‘Tuesday, February 13, 2-4 P. M— 

The Growth of Home Economics 
at Cornell, President Livingston Far- 
rand, presiding. 

Speakers: 

Judge Frank Harris Hiscock, for 
the Trustees of Cornell University. 

Provost Albert Russel Mann, for 
Cornell University. 

Dean Carl Edwin Ladd and Dean 
Cornelius Betten, for the New York 
State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics. 

Director Flora Rose, for the New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Wednesday, February 14, 10 A. M.— 

Home Economics in the World To- 
day, Director Flora Rose, presiding. 


Speakers: 
Harlen Hoyt Horner, Assistant 
Commissioner of Higher Education, 


New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, New York. 

Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D: C. 

Frances Zuill, President of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Iowa City, Lowa. 

Marion Van Liew, 
Bureau of Home Economics, New 
York State Department of Educa: 
tion, Albany, New York. 

Alma Hipwood, of the 
1934. 

Claribel Nye, of the Class of 1914. 
Thursday, February 15, 3-4 P. M.— 

Home Economics FErlension Today, 
Director Flora Rose, presiding. 
Speakers: 

Florence Ward, in charge, Eastern 
States Extension Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Carrie Gardner Brigden, Honorary 
President of the New York State 
Federation of Home Bureaus, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

Anne Phillips Duncan, Home .Dem- 
onstration Agent, Broome County, 
Binghamton, New York. 


Chief of the 


Class of 


HOME BUREAUS INCREASE_~ - 
MEMBERSHIP ALMOST 25% 


On January 5, 1934, fourteen home 
bureaus of New York State had en- 
rolled more members for this year 
than their respective totals for last 
year. 

At present, Genesee leads with a 
24 percent increase, followed by Or- 
leans with a 25 percent increase. The 


largest home bureau is Rochester with 
1397 members, and the second largest 
is Buffalo with 1152 members. Mon- 
roe leads the counties with 871 mem- 
bers, followed by Delaware with 699, 
Jefferson with 627, Chautauqua with 
614, and Allegheny with 570. 
Membership is open to all home- 
makers who wish to take part in the 
program of adult education in home 
economics. The members act as a 
nucleus, and are the group from 
which officers and local leaders of the 
community units are chosen. 


CAFETERIA STARTS 1934 IN 
NEW HOME-EC BUILDING 


The cafeteria in Martha Van Rens- 
selaer opened January 8. This de- 
partment was the last to move from 
the old home economics building, the 
delay being caused by the installation 
of the equipment. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT ATTENDS 
FARM AND HOME WEEK 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt speaks 
in Bailey Auditorium Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 15 of Farm and Home Week 
from 2-4 P. M. 

Alfred D. 


Schoelkopf, Chairman 


New York State Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration; David 
C. Adie, Commissioner, New York 


State Department of Social Welfare, 
and Thomas Parren, Jr., M. D., Com- 
missioner, New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, also speak on the 
same program. 


The topic is “Home Economics and 
the Welfare of the People of New 
York State.” President Livingston 
Farrand presides at this meeting. 


Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt (center) and 
Director Flora Rose (right) standing hbe- 
fore a portrait of the late Martha Van 
Rensselaer. 





EDITORS TO ATTEND 
MEETING OF ASSOCIATES 


More than two hundred editors and 
writers of newspapers and magazines, 
featuring articles on home economics 
will attend a panel discussion, Home 
Economics in Print, on Thursday, 
February 15, during Farm and Home 
Week. 

The panel members are Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brown Melony, editor of the 
Magazine section of the New York 
Herald Tribune; Gertrude Lane, edi- 
tor of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion; Mrs. H. W. Wagenblass, 
chairman of the publicity committee 
of the New York State Federation of 
Home Bureaus; Day Monroe, a mem- 
ber of the publication committee of 
the Home Economics College, and 
Kathleen H. Small, editor of the pub- 
lications and information service of 
this college. 

Bristow Adams, professor of jour- 
nalism at Cornell, will preside over 
this discussion. 


COLLEGE AND CITY PLAN 

NEW EMERGENCY NURSERY 

The Nursery School of the New 
York State College of Home _ Eco- 
nomics is cooperating with the Civil 
Works Administration in establish- 
ing Emergency Nursery Schools. 

These schools take 20 children be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 6 years. They 
are chosen from unhealthy surround- 
ings and needy homes of all races. 
It means putting unemployed teach- 
ers, carpenters, doctors, nurses, nu- 
tritionists, and garment makers back 
to work. 

The State .Department of Education 
supervises this, and the salaries are 
paid out of the Federal Relief Fund. 
Other costs are taken care of by pri- 
vate welfare, religious or educational 
institutions, or public departments. 
Ithaca as well as Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Oneonta, Syracuse, Poughkeep- 
sie, Rochester, Tompkins, and Duch- 
ess counties will have nursery 
schools. 

These all day schools furnish uni- 
form, regular meals, and codliver oil. 
The material used is made by carpen- 
ters. Professor Fowler has sent out 
circular letters to all organizations 
and even to private homes asking for 
donations of clothing that can be 
made over by a clothing class for 
these needy youngsters. 


HOME-EC CLUB STARTS 
SILK HOSIERY RESEARCH 


The Home Economics club is doing 
research work on silk stockings for 
twe months. All members are caring 
for their hosiery in the same manner 
and keeping records of the wearing 
qualities. In April the information 
will be compiled and the various 
brands of stockings will be judged for 
serviceability at their relative costs. 
Katharine MacIntyre, ’35, is chairman 
of the research committee. 
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COLLEGE TRAINS GUIDES 
FOR ITS NEW BUILDING 


The Home Economics college has 
organized a guide service for Farm 
and Home Week to take visitors 
through Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. 
The guides are women students of 
the college trained for this work. 
They will wear uniforms and badges 
easily distinguished from other per- 
sons in the building. 


DOMECON DITHERINGS 

Gracious Domecon lady to a work- 
man seated on the floor scraping said 
foundation, “Well, right down to rock 
bottom.” 


Upper campus theme song, “Tent- 
ing on the old Telephone Wire.” 
Next session will have hot dog stands 
at every transformer. 

Heard in Family Life: “What do 
you do about a mother of a seven 
months old baby who hasn’t started 
to creep yet.” 

To a young co-ed sailing “far above 
Cayuga’s waters,” “But madam, this 
is a hull of a ship.” 

A certain student of our school in 
Soc. class in answer to: “Why not be 
a ditch digger?” 


“Oh, you get in sort of a rut!” 
(The nasty man.) 
A professor once said when the 


Home Economics College moved in- 
to the new building that the old build- 
ing would be truly bug house. At last 
that day has come. The entomology 
department has a real cozy home for 
its little bugs. 


BEAUTY AIDS 


Cosmeties, lotions 


every aid to femi- 
nine beauty—are inexpensively priced 
here. Dainty compacts in the prevailing 
mode are especially alluring. 
fragrant perfumes, redolent of sweet- 
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Girl guides are once again in our 
midst. The co-eds have formed a 
Royal Guild of Guides for all those 
lost by the wayside in the illustrious 
corridors of Martha Van Rensselaer. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AIMS 
FOR HOME BEAUTIFUL 


The department of Household Arts 
has secured collectors of various fur- 
niture companies to deliver speeches 
on different aspects of selecting house 
furnishings. 


Wise economy in selecting is em- 
phasized in all the lectures. 


The lectures given by Mr. Vogel, a 
collector from Rochester, center on 
History, Appreciation and Finishing 
American Antique Furniture. These 
lectures, with a discussion following, 
are given from 9-11 and 4-6, Tuesday, 
and from 11-1 and 4-6 on Wednesday. 


Mr. H. Carr and Mr. Porter, collect- 
ors of other companies, speak on 
Points to Consider in Selecting Furni- 
ture. These lectures, also followed 
by a discussion, are given on Thurs- 


day from 9-11 and 46. 


The department, in cooperation with 
Foods and Nutrition Department, has 
two exhibits: the one, on Table Set- 
ting, emphasizing artistic taste; the 
other, on Suggestions for Marketable 
Foods and Home Crafts. A _ third 
demonstration exhibit will be shown 
in cooperaton with several other de- 
partments, featuring Furniture Selec- 
tion and Construction — Upholstery 
Materials, Slip Covers, and Care of 
Furniture. 


February, 1934 


C. W. A. ELECTS MISS ROSE 
TO ADVISORY BOARD 


Flora Rose, director of the New 
York state college of home econom- 
ics, has been elected to represent the 
home economics group on the advis- 
ory council of the women’s division 
of the New York state civil works ad- 
ministration. Her election took place 
at a recent meeting of the council 
called by its chairman, Mrs. Charles 
H. Sabin, at New York. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ALLOWS 
OBSERVATIONS FOR ALL 


The Nursery School of the New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics has for the first time been 
able to permit Farm and Home Week 
visitors to observe the children in ac- 
tion. Although appointments have 
to be made first, the new booths al- 
low many people to see the children 
without being seen. In the old Nur- 
sery School this was not possible be- 
cause of the confusion that would re- 
sult. 


The Household Arts department is 
cooperating with the school in mak- 
ing an exhibit of children’s rooms for 
the mothers interested also in the 
pending plan to have a room arrange- 
ment and play materials for the con- 
valescent child. 


The program includes lectures and 
discussions of children by different 
members of the staff. 


Doctor Kurt Lewin, a German 
psychologist, shows behavior prob- 
lems by films taken of children in 
Germany. 
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SENIORS VISIT 
ARNOT FOREST 


On Thursday, January 11, the sen- 
iors made a pilgrimage to the Arnot 
Forest. This is the first time that the 
class has visited there as a group. 
Under the guidance of Professor 
Spaeth, the “army” inspected the 
work of the C. C. C. contingent which 
at present is engaged in the improve- 
ment of the main road and the woods 
immediately adjoining. The stream 
which used to cross the road in sev- 
eral places has had its course changed 
so that now only one bridge is need- 
ed. Also, a small experimental trout 
stream is being constructed in a part 
of the old stream channel which will 
be stocked and cared for by one of 
the professors in the University inter- 
ested in this work. 

W. “Bill” Secor ’31, A. “Abe” 
George °'33, and W. E. “Bill” Petty 
°33 were hard at work when the gang 
arrived. All of these men are work- 
ing as cultural foremen and took time 
to explain the various features of the 
work with which they were connect- 
ed. 

From the looks of things, already 
it is evident that considerable work 
of permanent value has been accom- 
plished and much more will be done 
by the time the workers are ready to 
move out. Every forester in the de- 
partment should make an especial ef- 
fort to visit the forest as soon as pos- 
sible to see for themselves the many 
changes that are taking place. 


FORESTERS GET HARD. 


While at the Arnot forest last week 
the seniors were grouped by the side 
of the road and talking as the C. C. 
C. men were returning to their camp 
at quitting time. Two of the boys 
passed by and one of them gazed long 
and earnestly over his shoulder at the 
assembled specimens of manhood 
destined to become the foresters of 
the future. Before he had passed en- 
tirely out of earshot he turned to his 
companion and in what sounded much 
like a stage whisper said, “Gee, what 
pansies!” 

Just what is this thing that denotes 
the strong, virile type of man which 
foresters are supposed to be and 
which this C. C. C. seemed to find so 
sadly lacking in our seniors? It 
could not possibly be size. J. F. 
“Stork” Hazen is continually brush- 
ing clouds from his hat and the great 
J. G. “Sliver” Mac Allister will tip 
scales with any man or beast at any 
time. Perhaps we foresters should 
grow beards, file our teeth, shave our 
heads, or do something to gain a fe- 
rocious appearance. Maybe it was 
none of these things which gave our 


DEPARTMENT PLANS FOR 
FARM AND HOME WEEK 


As has been the custom in the past 
the Department of Forestry has 
planned for this year under the direc- 
tion of Prof. J. A. Cope, extension 
forester, lectures and demonstrations 
of extreme value and interest to the 
Farm and Home Week visitors to be 
given in Fernow Hall. There will be 
seven lectures given by the members 
of the staff of the department deal- 
ing with important features of farm 
forestry as: timber estimating, pres- 
ervation of farm timbers, forest plant- 
ing, the maple syrup industry, the 
farm woodlot and the Lumber Code, 
and the protection of the woodlot. 
All of the above topics are of ex- 
treme importance and an effort should 
be made to hear at least a_ part of 
these lectures. 

In addition to the lectures an ex- 
hibit will be set up in the extension 
museum in the basement of Fernow 
Hall and will feature the preservation 
of farm timbers, woods suitable for 
use as fence posts, and the harmful 
effects of woodlot grazing. This 
year the department has installed in 
its museum in Room 118 a_ perma- 
nent exhibit showing collections of 
forest tree seeds, wood specimens, 
and other material of interest in the 
field of forestry. Still another feature 
which the department plans for this 
year is a round table discussion on 
forest planting and woodlot manage- 
ment to be given one afternoon dur- 
ing the week in Fernow club room. 

As it is impossible at this time to 
give definite dates and times for these 
lectures, discussions, and other fea- 
tures, all interested persons coming 
for Farm and Home Week should 
consult the program book to deter- 
mine when each event takes place. 








friends the impression that we were 
not the iron men that foresters are 
reputed to be. It might have been 
that red “hootenany” that K. J. 
“Twitter” Morgan had draped around 
his neck or the fuzzy white and black 
striped gadget that was holding up 
J. W. “Jake” Duffield’s chin. If one 
of those supposedly tough C. C. C.’s 
was introduced to Prof. Guise’s final 
in “155” he might change his mind 
about the “softies from de collitch.” 


The following Foresters were elect- 
ed to charter membership in Scarab, 
the newly organized Senior honorary 
society of the students of the Colleges 
of Agriculture and Hotel Manage- 
ment: Professor J. Nelson Spaeth, 
Max Dercum, J. W. Duffield, R. W. 
Snowden, and E. G. Youmans. Pro- 
fessor Spaeth was elected faculty 
representative of the organization and 
Duffield treasurer. 
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THANK YOU, SYRACUSE 


Probably the most _ outstanding 
event of the last month was the trip 
to Syracuse by the seniors. On Jan- 
uary 11, twelve of them braved a cold 
snowy day and visited The New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University using the department 
truck as a means of transportation. 
The occasion was the visit by Forest 
Supervisor Bishop of the Allegheny 
National Forest to Syracuse, and the 
acceptance of an invitation from Dean 
Spring to Cornell Foresters to attend. 
Supervisor Bishop gave a general out- 
line of all the work being done on the 
Allegheny National Forest, particular- 
ly discussing the administration, rec- 
reational facilities, road and_ trail 
work, and protection of the forest, as 
well as touching on the utilization of 
the forest products. The Cornellians 
were much interested in the buildings 
and equipment of the Forestry Col- 
lege. These are undoubtedly the fin- 
est that can be found in any forestry 
school in the country. Every man 
was very much impressed with Bray 
Hall, a new building named after the 
first dean and teacher of forestry at 
Syracuse. The forestry library, in par- 
ticular, caught the eye of every man 
present as being something super- 
fine in that line. At a very fine lunch- 
eon the Cornellians had the opportun- 
ity of meeting and talking to and get- 
ing better acquainted with some of 
the Syracuse men and faculty. The 
Cornell Foresters appreciate the great 


courtesy shown them by Dean 
Spring’s invitation and also the 
friendliness exhibited by the entirc 


college while there. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM 


The faculty of the New York State 
College of Agriculture has decided to 
abolish the Honor System. This ac- 
tion was taken on the grounds that 
after a long period of trial the system 
did not work satisfactorily. This 
means that professors and instructors 
will take the responsibility for the 
conduct of the examinations which 
are given under them upon their own 
shoulders. To quote one of our own 
professors, “whether strict proctoring 
is employed or not, the department 
will continue to expect the same gen- 
tlemanly conduct on the part of the 
Cornell Foresters as it has in the 
past.” 


Let’s give them our support! 





The following Foresters were re- 
cently elected to membership by 
Scabbard and Blade, national honor- 
ary military society: 


J. W. Duffield '34. 
J. G. Mac Allister '34. 
E. G. Youmans '34. 





























Chicks start eating this feed right away because they like it and rapid 
vivorous growth results. Frequently chicks will double their weight 
vith this fecd in nine to ten days; triple their initial weight in two 
weeks. That's the way you want your chicks to grow for greatest 
has 


th, vigor, and econo: 


G.L.F. Starting s Growing Mash 
to your CHICKS this Spring 


to get Pullets like these next 
Fall 


G. L. F. Starting and Growing Mash 
contains, so far as is known, everything 
the growing chick can use. Until the 
chicks are old enough to need grain 
(4 to 6 weeks) chicks will grow best if 
you give them just this feed plus water 
to drink. Supplements are neither re- 
quired nor desirable. For battery or 
colony brooding, for producing broilers 
or growing pullets, this feed meets all 
requirements when fed as directed. Lit- 
erally millions of chicks are reared on 
this feed each year. The formula, which 
represents years of experimental [and 
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ready ior heavy ¢ production, ighed -+ to 4.5 Ibs. each. Phe. 


practical results, is public and is printed part of a flock of 8,000 pullets reared last season on G. L. F. Startin 
on the tag attached to each bag. Chicks and Growing Mash. They represent the seventh consecutive genera 


like this feed—watch them eat it and tion of G. 1... F. fed birds in this 1 
grow. Use it and your feed costs will 
be as low as is consistent with good 


feeding practice. Have a supply on hand 1 
when your baby chicks arrive. COOP. G.L.E. EXCHANGE, Inc. 


See your local G. L. F. Agent-Buyer or ITHACA, N. Y. 


write to the address below. 
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